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fe among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C, Battey, 


(Continued from page 321.) 


‘On my arrival at the Agency I found a 
nall school had been in operation some three 
reeks, under the care of A. J. Standing, six 
* eight Indian children in attendance. A 
nall room over the commissary, in the same 
gilding in which the school was taught, being 
t apart for my use, I occupied a few days in 
ning it out, fitting it up for a sleeping 
artment, putting up a'rude bedstead, visit- 
ig the school in order to make myself familiar 
ith the scholars, before taking charge of 
em in accordance with the instructions 
iven by the Agent before his leaving. I took 
rge of the school on the 31st of 10th month, 
scholars in attendance, and continued it 
a day school, until the 10th of the 11th 
10., with little variation, some days more 
holars than others, but at no time excoeding 
ie. Most of these living at the distance of 
or five miles, remained at the school- 
ouse from Second-day until Sixth-day even- 
igs, sleeping on the ground wherever they 
d find a place, beside a log, fence, or any- 
hing to break the wind, and a Cherokee 
foman, who lived in the yard, cooked two 
ieals a day for them. . 
At the end of this time the weather becom- 
ae inclement, I felt that there was a neces- 
ity for immediate arrangements being made 
*the better accommodation of the children 
the school would. have to be closed. There 
ng several rooms in the commissary, one 
yhich was used for the school-room, others 
ntaining stores, annuity goods, &c., I con- 
ved the idea of changing the place of some 
hese things, and fitting up the building to 
ard and lodge the scholars. But the Agent 
ng absent, and not having had an oppor- 
ty of conferring with him and ascertain- 
his views and plans, and consequently not 
Xwing whether he would approve of the 
yject, or would be able to carry out the de- 
if he did approve it, I conferred with A. 
Standing, who heartily entered into the 
nh, and we together consulted with W. H. 
Howard, the acting agent, who left us at 
ety to adopt any measure that we thought 
ld conduce to the advancement of the 


the undertaking upon ourselves, and did not 
interfere too much with his arrangements. I 
accordingly dismissed the scholars on the 
evening of the 10th, with instructions not to 
return until the evening of the 14th, when I 
would have made arrangements for them to 
sleep and eat in the house. We then went to 


number of slates, writing-books, readers, &c. 
We could make no use of the latter for some 
time, at least to advantage, and there were no 
maps to be had in the country. Though I 
might be regarded as an old teacher, yet here 
among these-wild-ehildren, of a strange lan- 
guage and no one to interpret, I felt myself to 


work and removed upwards of twenty tons of|be indeed a novice, and had many things to 


flour from a room adjoining the school-room, 
and had tables. and benches mate, fitting it up 
for a dining room. The next room to that we 
appropriated as a kitchen, and the Cherokee 
woman was installed as cook. One small 
room up stairs was fitted up for a sleeping 
apartment for the girls, while a large room 
was cleaned out for the use of the boys. This 
work kept A. J. S.and myself very busy until 
the time set for the return of the scholars. 

Bedticks were made and filled with hay for 
the girls, while arrangements were made for 
the boys by spiking scantling down upon the 
floor, and filling in with hay, which was 
covered with wrapping blankets (a thin sleazy 
blanket used to protect the annuity goods 
from rubbing against the boxes in transporta- 
tion) secured to their places by tacking down 
to the scantling, while a quantity of good an- 
nuity blankets completed the outfit for the 
beds. Gunny sacks were crammed into the 
openings to prevent the too free ingress of 
the wind; dishes, knives, forks, spoons and 
combs were procured—the black-board slated, 
—and we were ready against the time set for 
the return of the scholars, some of whom came 
in on the evening of the 14th, prepared for 
the opening of the school in its new capacity 
the next day. 

In thus fitting up a portion of this old build- 
ing and opening a boarding school, daring 
the absence of the Agent, and without an op- 
portunity of conferring with him on the sub- 
ject, I felt that I had assumed a great respon- 
sibility, which might expose me to censure 
if nothing more; but as I had deliberately 
weighed the subject and felt no condemna- 
tion, I was satisfied as to its expediency, trust- 
ing that it might be, as the event has proved, 
the beginning of a great benefit to this peo- 
ple. I doubt whether I should have under- 
taken it alone, but finding a hearty coéperator 
in A. J. Standing, who entered into the work 
and plans with energy and zeal, not only as 
an assistant, but offering valuable suggestions 
in the arrangements, justice to him demands 
that I should honorably ascribe to him the 
merit he deserves, as well as my appreciation 
of the faithfulness and zeal with which he 
entered into the spirit of the work, and per- 
formed the different duties which fell to his 
share in its accomplishment. 

The school was opened as a boarding school 
with eleven scholars, on the 15th of the 11th 
month, 1871, and gradually increased in num- 
bers until we could accommodate no more in 
the building. It had been previously supplied 
with sets of school charts, illustrated with the 


learn, and many plans to adopt, which are sel- 
dom put in practice among civilized scholars, 
who understand the language of the teacher, 
and know to some extent from home instruc- 
tion, the nature, use and advantage of schools 
before entering them. But here we must get 
down to the very foundation of knowledge ; 
begin at the very beginning, and work our 
way up through the double process of learn- 
ing the spoken as well as the written lan- 
guage, adapting the system of instruction to 
their crude comprehensions, using the things 
they know to teach them the things they 
know not. 

Although I do not profess that I adopted 
the best system of instruction that could be 
devised, yet as it proved eminently successful, 
I will give a brief synopsis of the course pur- 
sued. 

The school was divided into classes of from 
four to eight, and opened with some concert 
exercise such as repeating the names of the 
numerical figures, previously made upon the 
black-board. Afterward, when these had been 
learned, the multiplication table made a good 
exercise ; then having drawn upon the black- 
board the picture of some animal with which 
they were familiar, I would place its English 
name in Roman characters over it, and upon 
their first seeing it they would give its Caddo 
name, which I would put under it. Then 
while one class was being exercised at the 
charts, all the other scholars were employed 
in drawing upon their slates, pictures of this 
avimal and writing its names, thus keeping 
them busy, and also learning the English 
names of animals, as well as acquiring the use 
of the pencil. After exercising the class at 
the charts as long as was thought best, they 
were taught to count in English, on the fingers 
or the counting frame. 

During the forepart of the term I putin my 
odd time between school hours in construct- 
ing and painting upon cartridge paper, a set 
of outline maps, which occupied the spare 
time for nearly two months, When com- 
pleted, I commenced making pictures on the 
black-board, of animals not found in this coun- 
try, and exciting their curiosity as to what 
they were, and the reason they had never 
seen them, viz: that they lived in a country 
on the other side of the great water of which 
they had heard their old men talk, Then in- 
troducing the map of the world, I explained 
to them what it represented, and its different 
parts, pointing out the country in which we 
live, the ocean or great water, the country 
that particular animal represented on the 


ool, provided we todk the responsibility of| figures of animals and other objects; also a|black-board inhabits, and proceeded to explain 
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the different divisions of land and water, as 
delineated on the map. I gave them an idea 
of the magnitude of countries and oceans, &e., 
from the distance they could travel in a day, 
and the number of days it would take to go 
across. Their interest was thus awakened in 
the study of geography, and they made rapid 
progressin acquiring geographical knowledge, 


to believe on him, but also to suffer for his 
sake.” And when this suffering is borne with 
christian constancy and fidelity, accompanied 
with the acceptable sacrifices of humility and 
contrition, of fasting and prayer, fruits in 
their season will be manifest to the praise of 


the great Husbandman, and to the peace of 


those who patiently endure “the fight of afflic- 


as well as that of the English language, of|tions” and many tribulations meted by Him 


numbers, and of the different kinds of animals 
inhabiting the different parts of the earth. 
They manifested an interest in the knowledge 
they were acquiring, which I had seldom seen 
equalled among civilized pupils, except in in- 
dividual cases. : 

After the school had been in operation as a 
boarding school one month, the Agent re- 
turned, and it is needless to say heartily ap- 
proved of the enterprise. 

I should have remarked that on the return 
of the Agent, Polly, the Cherokee woman, 
who had honorably and faithfully discharged 
her duties to the best of her limited know- 
ledge, was removed, and a white family, in 
which were two grown daughters, besides the 
mother, were installed in her place. The 
change was agreeable, and could we have been 
furnished with lights to have enabled us to 
make profitable use of the long winter even- 
ings, and to exercise that care over our wild 
pupils, which their uncultivated habits de- 
manded, the school would have been abun- 
dantly more profitable and beneficial in its 


influence, 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘The Friend.” 


John Griffith. 


(Continued from page 323.) 


who sees the end from the beginning, and 
who requifes us to fill up our respective mea- 
sures of suffering for His body’s sake which 
is the church. ‘The experience of these will 
in due time—for the times and seasons are 
with and of the Lord—be after the ancient 
song of melody, “ Lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
the earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come,” 

Neither is this fervent travail and exercise 
of soul by any means necessarily disconnected 
with the right service of the ministry in the 
character of verbal messages to the people. 
It is indeed the practical expressive ministry 
of life and conversation, of bowedness and 
reverence before the Lord. The writer has 
sometimes thought, thatifthose who thorough- 
ly believe in the omnipotence and omnipres- 
ence, as well as the loving kindness of Israel’s 
unslumbering Shepherd, were, with fasting 
and prayer to pour out their petitions before 
Him for the removal of the things which ob- 
struct the manifestation of His brightness, 
which delays the restoration of the ark to its 
place, and retards the return of His church 
from the wilderness, that it might please Him 
to arise for the cry of His oppressed, plain- 
tive heritage, and again decorate this stripped 
and peeled portion of His vineyard with the 


While not unmindful of the language of| beautiful adorning of love and mercy and good 


Deborah to Barak: “Up; * * is not the 


Lord gone out before thee?” “Speak,” she 
continues; * * ‘ye that sit in judgment, and 
walk by the way. * * Rehearse the righteous 


fruits, unto the exceeding praise of His ever 
excellent Name. 

Would that all hearts were engaged, not 
with the mere semblance of devotion; not 


acts of the Lord towards the inhabitants of| with the lips while the heart may be far from 
his villages in Israel: then shall the people of| Him; but in deep prostration and reverence 


the Lord go down to the gates.” As also an- 
other testimony to Judah and Jerusalem: 
“ Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established ; believe his prophets, so shall 
ye prosper.” 
the kings of Israel is, that ‘‘ he went out again 
through the people, from Beersheba to Mount 
Ephraim, and brought them back unto the 
Lord God of their fathers.” But notwithstand- 
ing the authority and high calling of godly 
ministers, and the worthy, precious fruits 
brought forth by them through the qualifying 
power of Christ’s Holy Spirit, we believe there 
is a spirit now gone forth into the camp, of a 
kind which can only be cast out by prayer 
and fasting and suffering. Is it not a day 


to approach the footstool of the Eternal, and 
crave of Him ability to truly wait upon the 
angel of His presence, and, with feelings 
solemnized by His felt presence, to worship 


And another record of one of| Him acceptably in spirit and in truth. How 


many, near the same hour, sit down pro- 
fessedly to wait upon the Lord for the renewal 
of their spiritual strength ; and what a cloud 
of lively incense should arise as a sweet smell- 
ing savor, if all and each of us were zealously 
concerned to dig, to beg and wrestle for the 
living stream from the living Fountain, which 
the Saviour told the Samaritan woman would 


satisfy every thirst, and be in us a well of| 


water springing up unto everlasting life. It 
was no doubt to draw attention to the need 


when the field of inwardness to the Lord, of}of this inward spiritual waiting, that John 
watchfulness unto prayer, of putting on of| Griffith felt called to hold so many meetings 


sackcloth, and of lowly patient suffering is 
the one “white unto harvest?” A field in 
which the true-hearted are to thrust in their 
sickles, and with weeping and supplication, 
as between the porch and the altar, labor to 
gather fruit unto life eternal. Is there not 
truth in the poet’s line, “To suffer well, is 
well to serve.” It was also the testimony of 
a prince in our Israel in his day, that suffer- 
ing was work done. And surely there never 
perhaps was more application for the New 
Testament doctrine unto such as are striving 
together for the hope of the gospel: “Unto 
you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only 


in silence. “I communed with my own heart, 
and my spirit made diligent search,” says the 
Psalmist. And how could this great duty so 
well be attended to as in that quiet, earnest 
introversion of mind which silent waiting 
upon God invites to, and best furnishes the 
opportunity for performing. 

The journal resumed where J. Griffith is 
writing as a member of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee, which was appointed in London, 
in the year 1760, viz: “ We visited the Month- 
ly Meeting of Norwich, which was very. large. 
We found a-valuable body of Friends in that 
city, and discipline in the main, well sup- 


ported; yet there appeared great dange1 
the prevalence of earthly mindedness in so) 
and grandeur and wisdom above thesimplic 
of the Truth in others ; which, if not guar 
against, might intrude itself to act and gov. 
in the church; of which Friends were warn 
and through the effectual opening of the fo 
tain of wisdom and knowledge, much caut 
and counsel were administered, to mutual ¢ 
fication and comfort.” 

‘*At Alban’s Monthly Meeting, held 
Charleywood, on the usual inquiries, thi: 
appeared very low and much out of a 
yet divine favor was largely and livingly! 
tended for their help and recovery; in 
humble sense whereof, endeavors were u: 
to promote a better regulation ; first, by 1 
active members taking heed to themselvy 
that they might be endued with ancient z 
and fervor of mind; then they would take » 
oversight of the flock, not by constraint — 
willingly. This willingness, through a neg 
of seeking that divine power which alone | 
bring it forth in the mind of man, has b: 
much lost or departed from by many, and 
pears to be greatly wanting in most plac 
which, without doubt, is one principal ca 
that so general a defection hath prevail 
Had the foremost rank stood faithful in - 
authority of Truth, they would have been 
a bulwark against undue liberties, and ha 
instruments to preserve the body healthy a 
in beautiful order. But oh! how shall I 
forth and sufficiently admire, the marvell 
condescension of Infinite goodness, which 
eminently manifested itself in all the m« 
ings we were concerned to visit, in ordex 
bring back again the captivity of his peoy 
to build up the waste places, and to beaut 
the house of his glory. May such evid 
tokens of his merciful regard make deep a 
lasting impressions on all minds, lest the Li 
be justly provoked to cast many off, and mx 
such to jealousy by those who are now 
people.” 

“One very sorrowful instance of much 
generacy, being an inlet for many other wre 
things to creep into our Society, is the gr 
neglect of divine worship, especially on we: 
days. Some week-day meetings were who 
dropped, and in many places where they w: 
kept up, were attended by few; and by wl 
appears, many do not seem to think it th 
duty to attend them at all, nor even Fir 
day meetings, when small difficulties prese 
This discovers remarkable ignorance of 1 
great importance of that indispensable du 
as well as the great need all have, of a da 
supply from the Lord’s bountiful hand, Th: 
opportunities for inward retirement and hu 
ble bowing before God, have by experien 
been found times of unspeakable refreshme 
which flows from the presence of the Lo 
who has graciously promised to be with thi 
who meet in his name, even where the nu 
bers are but two or three: hereby strength 
administered, which enables us to stand ¢ 
ground in the Christian warfare. It is 
marvel therefore, that the neglect of so i 
portant a duty, is a cause of much weakne 
depriving people of a necessary defence agai: 
the numerous and potent enemies which y 
against the soul. Here he that goes ab< 
like a roaring lion, and also as a creepi 
subtle serpent, prevails, in order to. lay 
Society waste; and whilst many are aslee 
carnal security, he finds opportunity to 
tares among the whet. Very deep and 


, were our Ee eis aaa oe. alk Geis acces ae a in this visit, to promote 
ence in this most important duty, as a 
ns, under the divine blessing, for the re- 
oring ancient beauty and comeliness through- 
it the Society.” 
Visiting the Quarterly Meeting of Suffolk, 
Id at Woodbridge, our author writes :— 
Much labor was bestowed in the free ex- 
ndings of divine love, which was comfort- 
ly shed abroad in that meeting, that Friends 
ight be stirred up to use endeavors for a 
neral reformation. Fervent labor and close 
lmonition were extended to such as knew 
% their own spirits subjected by the spirit 
‘Christ, but dared to presume to move and 
in the affairs of the church of God, by the 
rength of their own understandings as men: 
ose not having true zeal, can wink at wrong 
ings, great disorders and flagrant unfaith- 
Iness, smoothing all over, and blending all 
gether deceitfully, crying peace, and all is 
ell, when it is evidently otherwise. Oh, 
yw doth the Lord abhor such unsoundness | 
rely then his people should see the weight 
a authority of his power standing over 
I ” 
A principal cause of desolation and waste 
the house and heritage of God, is the want 
‘more prepared stones for the building, hewn 
id polished in the mountain. But great in- 
veniency arises, when some are made use 
* as stones for the building, in their natural 
ate, which renders them ‘unfit materials to 
ect a house for the glory of God to abide in; 
that what such build, is nothing but a habi. 
on for anti-christ ; for he will content him- 
in any form of religion, whilst he can keep 
power out of it. His first subtle working 
he mystery of iniquity, is to persuade the 
d that there is no need of any more power 
wisdom than they have as men; that if 
y will exert their endeavor, they may be 
eful members ; thus withdrawing gradually 
the Fountain of living water, to hew out 
erns to themselves, which will hold no 
ater. Oh, how dry and insipid are all the 
ligious performances of such! and what they 
, is only to beget in their own image, car- 
I, lifeless professors like themselves. These 
very apt to be doing, being always fur- 
hed; but the true laborers must, in every 
ting, and upon all occasions that offer for 
ice, receive supernatural aid and the re- 
awed understanding, by the immediate de- 
ndings of heavenly wisdom and power, or 
dare not meddle. Where there are but 
9 or three in each Monthly Meeting, care- 
ily abiding in a holy dependence upon ‘God to 


. This is evident, by observing the state 
meetings where such dwell, though all is 
; done which they ardently desire ; but 
sed be the Lord, there are many yet up 
i down, who know and experimentally feel 
l sufficiency for every service in the church 
e of God.” 

Pontefract Monthly Meeting was a 
y numerou® body of Friends, whose out- 
d appearance was very becoming our self- 
ying profession ; and I really believe this 
nness, in a considerable number amongst |g 
m, was the genuine product of a well regu- 
id mind; yet I fear, in many, it was more 


led upon by the ‘subtlety of Satan to take 


ir rest therein ; since the form must follow | was note 
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the power, and not the power follow the form. | the expensive character of its funerals; a 


We had close labor, in order to arouse those 
who had settled down in a false rest, and also 
to promote a better regulation in some re- 
spects; yet I think it might be said that dis- 
cipline, in most of its branches, was pretty 
well maintained in that meeting. It was a 
time of high favor; and counsel and admoni- 
tion were plentifally extended. Brighouse 
Monthly Meeting was exceedingly large; some 
slackness and defection appeared, yet in the 
main, discipline and good order were well 
supported i in divers branches. It was indeed 
a time of signal favor, as a canopy of divine 
power and love overshadowed this large as- 
sembly, wherein much fervent labor was ex- 
tended, that all might be brought into and 
pr eserved in, that humble, self-denying way 
which leads to lasting peace and happiness ; 

and that none might rest satisfied in a form 


funeral, in a respectable old Dutch family at 
that place and especially of the head or any 
principal member of it, often cost from three 
io four thousand dollars. That of the first 
wife of the late Patroon, Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, it is said, cost him not less than 
twenty thousand dollars! All his tenants 
were invited, and most of them were in Al- 
bany two or ‘three days at his expense, and 
two thousand linen scarfs were given on that 
occasion. It was formerly the custom there 
for a young man immediately previous to his 
marriage, to send to the Island of Madeira for 
a pipe or two of the best wine; a portion of 
which being used in the rejoicings consequent 
upon his marriage, and the remainder stored 
away for his funeral and that of his wife. 

It was also the practice in that city to 
send out special funeral invitations for all the 


of religion, without the daily*quickenings of|\friends and acquaintances of the deceased, 


heavenly life, whereby only the sacrifice can 
be offered, and the abomination that makes 
desolate, kept out of the holy places. The 
heart of man is only made and preserved holy 
by the powerful presence of God; no longer 
can it be so, than his presence is: there.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Antiquities of Long Island, by &. Furman. 
This volume contains several curious remi- 
niscences of the peculiar customs that pre- 
vailed among the descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers. A few notices of these 1 may 
prove interesting. 


being about the same age, and likewise for all 
the clergy and professional men of the city 
and neighboring country, and general invita- 
tions from the pulpits of the churches for the 
citizens at large. ‘To the house of each per- 
son thus specially invited was sent a linen 
scarf, a pair of black silk gloves, a bottle of 
old Madeira wine, and two “funeral cakes,” 
which were round, and about the size of a 
dinner plate; this was done previous to the 
funeral, and was in addition to the great quan- 
tity of spiced wine and other liquors, which, 

with tobacco and pipes, were distributed and 
used at the house of the deceased immediately 
preceding and after the interment. When 


Funerals.—Formerly the funerals were of|Gengral Schuyler died in that city, ail the 


a very expensive character, and it was the 
custom in the’ old families to lay up a stock 
of superior wine to be used on such occasions. 

It was also usual to distribute scarfs of white 
linen (sufficient in quantity to make a shirt)|g 
which were worn across the shoulder, and a 
pair of gloves. At a still earlier period it was 
the custom, at the more superior order of 
funerals, to give gold mourning-rings to those 
who attended, and we have seen still pre- 
served on Long Island, in the family of the 
gentleman to whom it was presented, a ring 
which was thus given at the funeral of the 
Karl of Bellamont, who died the Governor of 
the Colony of New York; it was a very heavy, 
massive gold ring, and has upon it the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Comes De Bello-mon.’ 

Even within the present century it was 
customary for the relatives of the deceased 
to prepare a large quantity of cold provisions 
to which every one helped himself as he 


furnished for his work, great things may pleased. Also, rum, brandy and gin, with 
done by his mighty power, in and through | pipes, tobacco and segars were handed around 


among the people during their stay at the 
house, it being considered ‘inhospitable not to 
do so; and it was not an unusual thing to see 
the farmers congregate together, in warm 
weather under the shade of the trees, about 
the vicinity of the house, smoking their long 
pipes and drinking, hearing and telling the 
news, and laughing and talking together for 
tivo or three hours before the funeral would 
move. This long stay at the house previous 
to proceeding to the place of interment, to- 
gether with the great plenty of spirituous 
liquors distributed about, sometimes occa- 
sioned scenes of much noise, and very inap- 


effect of education, which, however, I|propriate to the purpose for which they had 
ild not*condemn, where people are not pre-|assembled, 


Similar practices prevailed at Albany, which 
till within the last fifty years for 


clergy, lawyers, physicians, and even students, 
in Albany and its neighborhood for many 
miles, were invited specially, and a scarf, 
gloves, a bottle of wine, with funeral cakes, 
given to each one of them. So particular 
were they about the linen of which to make 
these scarfs, that in several instances they 
sent down by land to New York, in the depth 
of winter, to purchase it, and paid two dollars 
a yard. ‘Common linen would not answer ; 
the finer it was the better it was liked for that 
purpose. These customs have now all died 
away in that city; the only relic of them re- 
maining we noticed at a funeral there during 
the winter of 1840, when the persons attend. 
ing in large numbers, after the interment, ac- 
companied the relatives of the deceased in 
procession on their return to the house, and . 
when they had arrived at the door they all 
dispersed without going in. 

Among the Dutch inhabitants on Long Is- 
land, it was recently, and had been from time 
immemorial, if it is not even yet, customary 
to convert the first money that a young man 
obtained by his labor or services, after he be- 
came of age, into gold coin, and then lay it 
by for the purpose of burying him, until a 
sufficient sum was thus procured to bear the 
expense of a “respectable funeral” —they es- 
teeming it a great reproach to have it said 
that either of them died after attaining about 
the age of twenty-three years, without leav- 
ing money sufficient to pay the expenses of 
their burial, unless under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. We have seen a large number 
of guineas of the reign of Geor 0 II, and 
Spanish gold pieces of a later date, ‘which had 
in one family been collected from one genera- 
tion to another, and laid by for that purpose, 
being esteemed as something sacred, and not 
to be disposed of in any other way, but to be 
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preserved for the emergency, if required. It 
was also formerly the custom with them, the 
Dutch farmers, when the head of a family 
died, to kill an ox or steer, and to buy a bar- 
rel of wine, upon which they had a great feast 
among the relatives and friends. We have 
been informed by a gentleman now living, 
that some years ago, he had charge of the 
funeral of one of the old Dutch inhabitants of 
this island, a very respectable farmer, and 
that the expense attending that funeral was 
between seven and eight hundred dollars, and 
that it-was the particular request of the sur- 
viving relatives that it should be so, their at- 
tachment for the deceased impelling them to 
desire that his funeral should be a generous 
one, and have nothing mean or inhospitable 
about it. 

It was also the practice on this island, and 
still is so, to appropriate a new linen shirt, 
handkerchief, &c., for each member of the 
family, for the purpose of burying them in, 
and which articles are never worn, but are 

‘ left clean for that use. 
(To be continued.) 


I have seldom known a Christian professor 
to go into a sharp scheme for rapid money- 
making, that his piety did not suffer by it 
woefully. They that hanker after sudden 
wealth fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into hurtful lusts which drown men in de- 
struction.— 7. LD. Cuyler. 


The Cerebral Arteries in Old Age.—A not 
uncommon condition of the arteries of the 
brain, especially at its base, in those fa® ad- 
vanced in years, is the displacement in places 
of the middle coat by lime-particles, which, of 
course, renders them easily torn. So far as 
known, this condition is incurable, as well as 
unpreventable. #t is one of the changes of 
structure incident to very oldage. The only 
measure that can be relied upon to prevent a 
rupture under such conditions is to be cau- 
tious about distending them with blood. This 
is, in fact, the great fundamental principle of 
prevention, when the vessels of the brain are 
weak from any cause. : 

To effect this, certain regulations in eating 
and drinking are far better preventives than 
any medicine, or even occasional bleedings. 

As soon as old age puts a decided check on 
the amount of daily exercise, it is time to put 
a decided check on the amount of food daily 
consumed. If the supply of new matter is 
greater than the waste of the old, an accumn- 
lation of surplus blood must be the result. 
The principle is an important one, yet it is 
little known and less practised. Men well 
past middle life, who do not exercise half as 
much as in their younger years, often eat as 
freely of highly-nutritious food as they ever 
did. Such a course is very dangerous. The 
tension on the vascular system must not be 
increased, but diminished, if the risk of an 
apopletic stroke would be avoided.—Dr. Black, 
in Popular Science Monthly. 


Selected. 
A TEACHER’S REMINISCENCE. 


Yes! I know my life is ebbing, 
As the shadows pass away ; 
But my heart is full of gladness, 

Standing here with you to day. 


For before me and around me 
Are the veterans, tried and true, 
Who, in hope and faith and patience, 
Learn to suffer and to do. 


And the young and brave are with us, 
With their armor yet untried, 
Waiting to fill up the measure, 
As the veterans step aside. 


Since I joined the teachers’ army 
Many years have gone their way, 

And of those who then wrought with me, 
Few are gathered here to day. 


Some have crossed the deep dark river, 
That returns its freight no more; 

Some in quest of fame or fortune 
Wander on a distant shore. 


Ah! the lessons we are teaching, 
And our actions of to day, 

Will be echoed and repeated 
When our lives have passed away. 


That sober matron; full of cares, 
Was once my laughing girl of ten; 
My noisy, mischief-loving boys 
Are stalwart, bearded men. 


When I turn to leave the vineyard 
Where my feet have trod so long, 

Often shall I pause to listen 
To the children’s farewell song. 


When I goto my retirement, . 
I will carry with me there, 

Many a kind and Joving token 
From the children of my care. 


Some have brought me fruit and flowers, 
Some, when sorrow bowed me low, 
By their gentle, kind caresses 
Robbed my heart of half its woe. 


And my kind, true hearted boys,— 
They shall have their meed of praise, 

For the aid their presence gave me, 
For their noble, manly ways. 


And to you whose annual greeting 
Comes to me as Hermon’s dew, 
What of friendly salutation 
Shall I, loved ones, bring to you? 


Not for me to gloss and flatter, 
Running borrowed phrases o’er ; 

But to drop a thought among you, 
Should I meet you here no more. 


Founded on the Rock Eternal, 

When the billows round you swell, 
May you hear the Pilot calling 

From the watchtower, “ All is well.” 


All is well; be firm and steadfast, 
To your conscience ever true, 

And a fadeless crown of glory 
Shall be given unto you. 


When the voyage of life is ended, 
And its toils and sorrows past, 

Safe within our Father’s mansion 
May I meet you all at last. 


Selected. 
“Tt isa part of the Divine plan, that one 
portion of the community always need help 


It isa great favor to have religious and|from their brethren ; and those who are able 
concerned parents and caretakers ; and I have|to assist others, either by advice, by personal 
sometimes wondered how it can be, that|efforts, or by money, should remember that 
young people who have such, can find enjoy-|they are but stewards of the faculties, ability, 
ment, or even be satisfied in the use of things}and property, which they possess, and that 


disagreeable to them. Their views of happi- 


they must give an account to the Great Judge 


ness must be very different from mine,.—Maria| for the manner in which they haye used these 


Mott. 


several talents.” 


Selecte 

“ A change of religious profession is, unc 
all circumstances, a great and awful thir 
Much more is the question, however, betwe 
conflicting or apparently conflicting dot 
arduous when the religion of a man has be 
changed for him, over his head, and withc 
the very least of his participation.’—Gls 
stone. 

‘‘ Whether it be right in the sight of G 
to hearken unto you more than unto G 
judge ye. For we cannot but speak the thin 
which we have seen and heard.’”’—Acts 
19-20. 

No compromising of duty in this langua 
of the apostle ; no changing of the faith o1 
delivered to the saints; no human power 
prevent them from maintaining their hi; 
est allegiance to their Lord. This langue 
of our great statesman proceeds from rec 
nizing the intervention of the hierarchy 01 
the conscience. But to us, who have be 
taught the truth as it isin Jesus, no m: 
nor company of men, have power to chan 
our religion. 

There appears to be such a mistaken fe 
ing at the present time among those in « 
Society, who are pleading for the departi 
from our religious testimonies, and attem 
ing to change the faith once delivered to 
as a people to uphold, which led to practi 
equally sound, that it cannot but cause seri 
apprehensions in the minds of all who ha 
been brought into the same covenant of lig 
and life, which the faithful in our Israel ha 
been taught from the beginning to the p 
sent day experimentally to know, by 1 
power of the Great Shepherd; and whi 
hearts the Lord has knit together in the bo 
of an everlasting peace. I allude to the |: 
guage we so often hear expressed—that 
must not judge, and that love must endure 
errors of faith, doctrine, and practices wh 
prevail amongst us in the present day. I thi 
it cannot be denied by the children of lig 
and of the day, that the pure love whi 
Christ, the Saviour of His people (who 
that one sacrifice and offering of Himself: 
our redemption purchased for us,) flo 
through the efficacy of a living faith in H 
by the power of His holy Spirit, and whi 
the apostle John testifies to be the anointi 
which descended from their adorable He: 
through and in every living member of | 
body. There may be differences of administ: 
tions among these, as the apostle Paul testifi 
but no violation of the true faith, which is t 
gift of God, and not attainable by the w 
dom of man. Such as possess this faith wa 
harmoniously together; they are of one hea 
and of one mind. These have power to jud 
and rule, in the wisdom of God, over all fa 
spirits, false teachers, false principles, a 
unsound practices in the professing churcl 
of Christ. Moreover, it is the great duty 
these witnEssgs for eternal truth, to wa 
the feeble-minded and unwary, lest they 
carried away by the subtle reasonings 
men; and also to stir up the pare mind of t 
brethren everywhere, “To preach the Wo 
(if of the ministry) to be instant in seas¢ 
out of season, to reprove, rebuke, exhort wi 
all long suffering and doctrine.” And, aga 
as the same apostle teaches, “ But watch th 
in all things, endure affliction, do the wo 
of an evangelist, make full proof of thy mi 
istry.” —2 Tim. iv. 2, 5. eT | 

This cry then, of love, out of the unity 

| 


ae - 


» divine Spirit, out of that living faith by 
ch the elders obtained a good report, is'a 
re which springs from selfishness, and a 
orbid judgment which fears, and in some 
a. denies the light. Oh! I write under 
ep exercise of mind (well knowing my 
any infirmities and shortcomings,) in ten- 
rness and unfeigned love to all mankind, 
treating those in our own Society to con- 
ler our present condition, as a highly pro- 
ssing people, whether we do not need the 
‘hortation given to the church of Ephesus, 
e mournful consideration of which presses 
avily upon me:—‘‘I know thy works, and 
y labor, and thy patience, aud how thou 
nst not bear them, which say they are 
ostles and are not, and hast found them 
irs; and hast borne, and hast patience, and 
rmy name’ssake hast not fainted. Never- 
eless I have somewhat against thee, because 
ou hast left thy first love. Remember 
erefore from whence thou art fallen and 
pent, and do the first works, or else I will 
me and remove thy candlestick out of his 
ace, except thou repent.”—Rev. ii. 2, 5. 
Here is a witness that a discerning spirit 
d yet remain in that fallen church, the can- 
estick was not then removed, for the Lord 
‘the Harvest did continue to watch over it. 
ow I ask in all tenderness, Is that same dis- 
rning spirit here testified of in dominion 
ith us asa people? Are our ministers now 
merally gifted with a true sense of indi- 
dual states and meetings? Can those who 
€ violating our most holy testimonies feel 
at they are so gifted? Must nota nega- 
ve reply be given-to these solemn questions 
uestions not raised to be unanswered, but 
h a hope that some atleast who read them 
ill, with the writer, seek to answer them as 
the sight of God? Surely it cannot be de- 
ed that the visiting of families, and the 
g introduced into the interior condition 
individuals, has nearly ceased to exist; 
thus many tender visited ones are left 
out sympathy, without that manifesta- 
of love to their immortal souls, without 
Ip from those more advanced in life than 
emselves, because of the oppression within 
i once safe enclosure. This alone bows 
> hearts of the remnant in our Israel to 


ise for the poor in Zion, will undo the heavy 
rdens, and set the captives free. 
O eternal and everlasting Father, give not 
is, thy once highly favored people to re- 
oach. Restore unto us judges as at the first, 
J counsellors as at the beginning. Cause 
y Son Jesus to rule and reign in our hearts, 
1 His kingdom to spread in our midst. 
en will we praise thy name, O Lord, and 
ve thanks unto Thee. Then shall incense 
se unto Thee and pure offerings. Amen.— 
ish Friend. 


n the village of Sperenberg, about twenty 
distant from Berlin, is situated the 
pest well in the world. It is for some dis- 
e 16 feet in diameter, and is 4194 feet in 
jth. It was begun about five years ago by 
government authorities with a view to as- 
taining the existence of rock salt beneath 
strata of gypsum occurring in the locality. 
2 depth of 280 feet the salt was reached, 


va 


eet, the diameter of the bore being re- 


sequently prosecuted by steam until the 


im, whose ear is open io their cry, who will|feet long. 
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final depth of 4194 feet was attained. At the 
lowest point, the salt deposits still continue, 
exhibiting the enormous thickness of 2907 
feet.—Late Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 
War. 

The present century has been one in which 
extraordinary energies have been put forth 
in a multitude of directions. Would that 
these energies were exerted in arresting the 
most diabolical evil and curse that can affect 
the moral and religious progress and welfare 
of this or any other country. Would that the 
benign and peaceable spirit of the Prince of 
Peace might be allowed to sway our hearts, 
and bring them so into accord with the de- 
sign, growth, and establishment of His glori- 
ous kingdom, as that the anthem might be 
joyfully sung, ‘“‘Glory to God in the highest ; 
and on earth peace, good will to men.” Then 
would that have place now, Which was de- 
signed to prevail nineteen hundred years ago 
when the new covenant dispensation was 
ushered in, viz., ‘“Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

Fifth mo. 1875. 


African Hippopotamus Hunters. 


At the Loangua, a branch of the Zambesi, 
Dr. Livingstone, in 1872, came upon a party 
of hereditary huntérs of the hippopotamus. 
Of these people he gives the following ac- 
count: “They follow no other occupation ; 
but when their game is getting scanty at one 
spot they remove to some other part of the 
Loangua, Zambesi, or Shire, and build tem- 
porary huts on an island, where their women 
cultivate patches of ground. The flesh of the 
aifimals they kill, is eagerly exchanged by 
the more settled people for grain. They are 
not stingy, and are everywhere welcome 
guests. I never heard of any fraud in deal- 
ing, or that they had been guilty of an out- 
rage on the poorest: their chief characteristic 
is their courage. Their hunting is the bravest 
thing I eversaw. Hach canoe is managed by 
two men; they are long, light craft, scarcely 
half an inch in thickness, about eighteen 
inches beam, and from eighteen to twenty 
They are formed for speed, and 
shaped somewhat like our racing boats. Hach 
man uses a broad, short paddle, and as they 
guide the canoe slowly down stream to a 
sleeping hippopotamus, not a single ripple is 
raised on the smooth water; they look as if 
holding in their breath, and communicate by 
signs only. As they come near the prey, the 
harpooner in the bow lays down his paddle 
and rises slowly up, and then he stands erect, 
motionless and eager, with the long-handled 
weapon poised at arms-length above his head, 
till, coming close to the huge beast, he plunges 
it with all his might in toward the heart. 
During this exciting feat, he has to keep his 
balance exactly. His neighbor in the stern 
at once backs his paddle, the harpooner sits 
down, seizes his paddle and backs too, to es- 
cape. The animal, surprised and wounded, 
seldom returns the attack at this stage of 
the hunt. The next stage, however, is full of 
danger.» 

The barbed blade of the harpoon is secured 


the boring was continued to a depth of|by a long and very strong rope wound round 


the handle: it is intended to come out of its 


in the animal’s body, the rope unwinds and 


the handle floats on the surface. The hunter 
next goes to the handle, and hauls on the 
rope till he knows that he is right over the 
beast ; when he feels the line suddenly slacken, 
he is prepared to deliver another harpoon the 
instant that the enormous jaws appear, with 
a terrible grunt, above the water. The back- 
ing by the paddles is again repeated; but 
the hippopotamus often assaults the canoe, 
crunches it with his great jaws, as easily as 
a pig would a bunch of asparagus, or shivers 
it with a kick by his hind foot. Deprived of 
their canoe, the men instantly dive and swim 
to the shore under water. They say that the 
infuriated beast looks for them on the sur- 
face, and, being below, they escape his sight. 
When caught by many harpoons, the crews 
of several canoes seize the handle, and drag 
him hither and thither, till weakened by loss 
of blood, he succumbs. 

This hunting requires the greatest skill, 
courage and nerve that can be conceived. 
The Makimbi, as these hunters are called, are 
certainly a magnificent race of men; hardy 
and active in their habits, and well fed, as 
the result of their brave exploits; every 
muscle is well developed; and though not so 
tall as some tribes, their figures are compact, 
and finely proportioned. Being a family 
occupation, it bas, no doubt, helped in the 
production of fine physical development.— 
Though all the people among whom they 
sojourn, would like the profits they secure by 
the flesh and curved tusks, and no game is 
preserved, I have met with no competitors 
to them, except the Wayeiyr, of Lake Ngami, 
and adjacent rivers. We have no sport, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Indian tiger shooting, requir- 
ing the courage and coolness this enterprise 
demands. The danger may be appreciated 
if one remembers, that no sooner is blood shed 
in the water, than all the crocodiles below 
are immediately drawn up stream to the 
place of combat, by the scent. 


For “The Friend.” 

The dying charge of King David to Solo- 
mon, has often been referred to for the excel- 
lency of the advice it contains, and which 
continues to be applicable to all succeeding 
generations: “Know thou the God of thy 
fathers, and serve Him with a perfect heart 
and with a willing mind. If thou seek Him, 
He will be found of thee, but if thou forsake 
Him, He will cast thee off forever.” 

How earnestly does the aged Paul exhort 
the youthful Timothy, his own son in the 
faith, that he should be “an example to the 
believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity ;’ that he should 
not neglect the gift that was in him; but 
give himself wholly up to spiritual things! 
How impressive is the charge given to him, 
after enumerating some evils to be avoided, 
“ But thou, O man of God, flee these things ; 
and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness. Fight the good 
fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life. * — * 
I give thee charge in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, 
who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good 
confession ; that thou keep this commandment 
without spot, unrebukable!’’ Again in his 
second epistle to the same ‘dearly beloved 
son,” he thanks God that without ceasing he 
has remembrance of him in his prayers, night 


ed to about 13 inches. The boring was|socket; and while the iron head is firmly fixed |and day ; and entreats him to be strong in the 


grace that is in Christ Jesus, to endure hard- 
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ness as a good soldier, to flee youthful lusts, 
to watch in all things, endure afflictions, do 


the work of an evangelist, make full proof of|been the case with many in their first setting 


his ministry. Being conscious that his own 
end was approaching, that he had nearly 
finished his course, and would soon be remov- 
ed from the object of his loving concern, he 
comforts him, by relating the assurance he 
felt: ‘‘ The Lord shall deliver me from every 
evil work, and will preserve me unto His 
heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory for- 
ever and ever. Amen.” + 

We believe, that the earnest longings and 
and watchful care over the young, evidenced 
by the epistles of Paul, have been and are in 
measure the experience of many in more 
modern times; and we greatly desire, that 
those whose hearts are thus stirred up to 
seek the good of others, may cherish the feel- 
ing, dwell underit, and patiently submit to that 
religious exercise of spirit which would prepare 
them to extend a word of counsel or encour- 
agement, or to offer living petitions on their 
account to Him who heareth and answereth 
true prayer. The following letter, written 
more than one hundred years ago, by that 
valuable elder, Ellen Evans, of Gwynedd, may 
tend to stimulate others to similar faithful- 
ness; as well as convey instruction to those 
who are in the condition of the individual 
addressed. It is believed, that it has not be- 
fore appeared in print. 


“30th of the 11th mo., 1763. 

“Dear Joseph Jordan :—The love I bear to 
the blessed memory of thy precious father, 
excites kind wishes in my heart for thy pre- 
sent and future happiness, and to express some 
short hints of them, in this wise, to thee at 
this time. 

“My desire is, dear youth, that thou may 
now, in the morning of thy day, be sincerely 
concerned to know the God of thy father, 
who, perhaps, not to say years older than 
thyself now is, being in England on a trading 
voyage, was noticed by our famous Proprie- 
tor, who looking awfully on him, viz., on thy 
father, as he sat at meat at a Friend’s house, 
drew nigh, and laying his hand on his head, 
said, in the hearing of all present, ‘‘The dig- 
nity is upon him ;” as if he thereby intimated 
that the anointing oi! should be poured upon 
his head, which in a short time came to be 
verified; and as I have heard himself say, the 
blessed hand was then at work in his heart. 
I mention this passage, dear young friend, 
in order to encourage thee to begin thy day’s 
work early, as thy worthy parent did. It is 
impossible thou sets about it too soon. I be- 
lieve God loves the seed of the righteous (such 
dear child art thou); is willing to do them 
good. Don’t thou often hear his voice con- 
victing thee, when thou hast done amiss; [at] 
other times, caressing thee as a father does a 
child whom he dearly loves. But, alas, no 
sooner does grace begin to stir and move in 
the heart of a youth, but the evil seed does so 
likewise; suits his baits to their various incli- 
nations. The brisk, sharp and lively, he tries 
to blow up in the air, viz., to a high conceit 
of themselves, so by their fall he come to 
break their necks; others of more slow tem- 
pers and dispositions, he will try to throw as 
far below the line as others are above it. I 
have at some certain times noticed some- 
thing [which] makes me of the opinion thou 
art in more danger to be hurt by the latter, 
viz., by some lowness and dejection. Should 


reached the end of the line, and I knew J 
the way he was pulling that he was mak 
desperate attempts to escape. Soon the t 
ging stopped, and, knowing gnawing to be q 
of Jack’s accomplishments, | thought he 
cut himself loose. 

About three hours afterward I felt the | 
pulled, then some one called; I tried to answ 
but the hoarse noise I made died in the cave 
I then pulled the line to show I was not de 

All grew still again, and I knew the man bh 
gone for assistance. Then came the so 
of voices. I pulled in the,line and it broup 
in food. It took all the men who worked 
the shaft nine hours to reach me. 

A very large pine tree that grew near t 
shaft had been the cause of my misfortu 
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it be so as I imagine, don’t be discouraged 
but as little as possibly thou canst. It has 


forth out of Egypt, and will, if thou rightly 
apply it, abundantly turn out to thy advan- 
tage. 

a Mow a friend in such a strait might be 
useful. Some choose to make a friend of a 
parent; and I have remarked in my time 
that such friendships have been attended 
with a blessing. Thou hast a father, (in the 
relation he stands to thee,) a wise, knowing 
man, capable of giving thee good advice, and 
a mother too, to whom nature and grace have 
been liberal in their gifts, so that she can 
accommodate any age with her agreeable 
company. Can’t thou make her thy friend, 
—sit by her—hear her instruction—make her|It had been dead a number of years, and t 
will thy law. It will be as an ornament of|storm had blown it over. he terrible bl« 
grace to thy head, and a charm about thy |it struck the ground had caused the cave. 
neck. Don’t keep too close to thy room, es-| Jack had wound the line around a bu 
pecially when thy father is from home. Make|and tied himself so short, that he was i 
thyself company to her. Use freedom to her|prisoned outside as securely as I had been 
without reserve. Thou wilt see how such|side. He was taken to town, put in a la 
conduct as this will cheer up her heart, and|cage.and supplied with all the rabbit delic 
be as marrow to her bones. We shall all be|cies the market afforded. He, however, d 
glad to see thee here. Can’t thou step up|not thrive; and the boys, believing that 
some time. Farewell, dear Joseph. Thy no|‘‘pined in thought,” voted to set him fr 
small well-wisher. He was taken back to his old girdling groun 
and set at liberty. 

He not only saved my life, but he becar 
the benefactor of all the rabbits in t 
neighborhood, the miners refraining fro 
shooting any for fear it might be him. 


EicLten Evans.” 


A Miner Saved bya Rabbit. 


The, Golden Era of San Francisco, gives the 
following interesting account of the manner 
in which a rabbit saved the life of a silver 
miner in Montana: , 

One day, while at work down at the bottom 
of his shaft, the overhanging rock caved in 
and buried him alive. The rest of the story 
is in the man’s own words. 

There was nothing I could do to release 
myself. I knew that if relief did not come 
from the outside I must perish. No one 
knew I had gone there. A road ran past the 
mouth of the shaft, but it was not travelled 
much, and I was not likely to attract atten- 
tion by calling; nevertheless, I shouted at in- 
tervals all day. The following morning I 
commenced calling again; and all day, when- 
ever I thought I heard a sound, I shouted. 

When night came again all hopes of being 
released had abandoned me. One thing added 
great bitterness to my sufferings—l owed 
quite a large amount of money, my creditors, 
would think I had fled to defraud them, and 
my name would be stigmatized. 

I will not dwell on the agonies I endured. 
I am sorry I cannot forget them. The morn- 
ing of the fourth day of my imprisonment I 
heard something crawl into my grave. I 
lighted my candle and saw a rabbit. There 
was only one aperture large enough to admit 
him. I closed this to prevent his escape. 

I saw in him food to appease my hunger, 
and my hand was raised to kill him, when a 
thought occurred to me that prevented the|of a wayside tree, feeling the cool bréeze, ar 
blow from descending. I had two fish-lines ;| listening to the soothing murmur of the wit 
their united length would reach to the road.|among the leaves, the sense of physical e 
I took off my shirt, tore it into strings, tied|joyment wasvery refreshing and grateful. B 
them together, and on the fish line. I wore|the mind soon reverted to past scenes of me 
along gold watch chain; I tied it on to the|tal conflict, and to the peaceful satisfactic 
part of the line that would cross the road. I| which had followed the patient endurance 
then cut several leaves from my diary, wrote|}such seasons, and the conviction was afres 
on them my condition, and tied them on to/felt, that no enjoyment cam fully satisfy tl 
that part ofthe line that would be outside.}mind which has once tasted of spiritual ‘r 

I then tied the end made out of my shirt|freshment, unless there is mingled with it 
around Jack’s neck, and let him out. He soon| portion of that Divine peace which flows fro 
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For “The Friend 
A Summer Afternoon’s Walk. 
IT had been to visit an aged friend, to who 
I felt indebted for many kind attentions 
all my earlier years, and who was afflict 
with a neuralgic affection of the head, whic 
occasioned her much suffering. My ow 
home was a few miles distant, and my rou 
lay partly along the public highway, ar 
partly by narrow lanes and through woo 
land paths. The blue expanse of the sk 
seemed perfectly clear, except a few narro 
lines of filmy clouds to the eastward; a1 
the refreshing coolness of the air temper 
by a gentle breeze from the North, enabl: 
one to enjoy the greenness of the fields, tl 
songs of the birds, and the beauty of tl 
flowers. 
The red-winged black birds, with the 
bright scarlet epaulets, seemed particular 
busy ; and the King-bird displayed the whi 
edging of his tail feathers, as with sald 
and graceful sweep he caught a passing i 
sect and returned to a perch by the roadsi 
fence. In the woods, the quick repeated no 
of the golden-crowned thrush or oven bit 
and the melodious voice of the wood robi 
recalled to mind days long gone by, when nm 
first acquaintance was formed with these i 
teresting species. 
As I rested for a time under the leafy sha 


2 Source of all our blessings, and is dispensed 
his faithful followers. 
Near the road lay a farm and buildings, 
vere fifty years ago, I frequently visited. 
10se who were then the owners have long 
ice passed from this stage of existence, 
d scarcely any of their family are now 
ing. As I gazed on the familiar spot, 
d recalled the scenes of by-gone days, and 
nembered that another household were 
w sheltered in the old mansion, a sense of 
e evanescent nature of all earthly things 
read over the mjnd. ‘Truly, we are but 
iants of all we possess here, liable to be 
med out without warning when it pleases 
2 true Owner. 
iS is not a disturbing element to the com- 
‘t and happiness of those who are sincerely 
‘iving to walk in the footsteps of the Hea- 
nly flock. They can receive all the bless- 
zs that are showered upon them, as coming 
mm. the Divine Hand, and thus have a double 
tisfaction in them; while at the same time 
eir hearts are cheered with the glorious 
pe, that at the end of this life they shall be 
mitted to that celestial home, where they 
n partake without mixture of that river 
10se waters make glad the whole heritage 
God. Whilst sharing the trials of lite, 
ey verify the words of the poet: 
“ He is the happy man, whose life e’en now 
_ Shows somewhat of the happier life to come.” 


Cowper thus beautifully describes the feel- 
zs of him “ whom the Truth makes free :” 


dis are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
ith a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Jan lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
nd smiling say—‘ My Father made them all!’ 
re they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of interest his, 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love, 
Phat planned, and built, and still upholds, 4 world 
$0 clothed with beauty for rebellious man ?” 


th month 30th, 1875. 


——_so—___ 


“There are woes too deep for utterance, 
yond the reach of human aid or sympathy, 
*such there is but one remedy, ‘Cast thy 
rden upon the Lord, and He will sustain 
ee.’ ” 

: 


f 
- 
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We learn that a feeling of uneasiness has 


= awakened in the minds of some Friends 
‘the action of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
its late annual assembly with respect to 
> acceptance of a trust devised by the will 
enry H. Mosher, who recently deceased 
rooklyn, New York. In the hope of re- 
ying the fears of such Friends, we have be- 
ed it right to make a few explanations. 
H. Mosher was originally a-poor man, and 
many years had the care of Friends’ 
ting-house in New York city, for which 
eceived a small salary. His habits of life 


y years gradually accumulated, till it be- 
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neither wife nor child to provide for, he de- 
termined to devote a large portion of his pro- 
perty to the maintenance and spread of the 
principles ever held by the faithful members 
of that people. Accordingly, his will directed 
that two-thirds of his estate should be equally 
divided among four Yearly Meetings (of which 
Philadelphia was one,) to be kept as a fund, 
the interest of which should be used in the 
printing and distribution of writings uphold- 
ing the views of ‘‘ Karly Friends.” The only 
condition attached to the acceptance of the 
trust was, that any expense attending its care 
and management should be paid by the meet- 
ing itself, and not be defrayed out of the in- 


Yet the consciousness of|come of the fund, which was designed to be 


exclusively appropriated to the object speci- 
fied. , 

Since the separation of 1827, there have 
been two bodies claiming the name of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, one of them popu- 
larly known as Hicksite Friends; and a simi- 
lar condition of things has existed in many 
parts of this country. The convulsion which 
agitated the Society at that time produted 
but little effect in England, and no correspond- 
ing division was made in London Yearly 
Meeting. To remove any doubt as to whom 
he designed to appoint as his trustees, and to 
relieve his executors of any legal embarrass- 
ment on this account, H. H. Mosher desig- 
nated the Yearly Meetings mentioned in his 
will as those “in unity with London Yearly 
Meeting ;” a clause which would prevent any 
of those called ‘“‘ Hicksite” bodies, from claim- 


Friends ; and when, at a later date, it warned 
them of the dangers to be feared from sanec- 
tioning a disorganizing and separating spirit 
by owning the Binns’ Meeting in Ohio, which 
was established in violation of the discipline 
and usages of the Society. 

There are many of the members of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting who would prefer 
that this bequest should go into the hands of 
some other body of Friends, who would carry 
out the views of the testator; that thus the 
concern for the spread of the truths of the 
Gospel by the distribution of our approved 
writings, might be more generally felt in the 
Society. The interest taken here in this sub- 
ject is so deep, that there is little reason to 
doubt that independently of H. H. Mosher’s 
funds, the requisite pecuniary means will be 
found to supply all demands for such books, 
where there is a reasonable prospect of good 
resulting from their circulation. 

We hope these considerations will relieve 
the uneasiness of honest- hearted Friends above 
alluded to; and that they will be satisfied, 
that the action of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in the present case does not indicate any 
tendency to withdraw from the position it 
now occupies, nor involve any change in its 
future course. The minute adopted makes 
no declaration beyond the simple statement, 
that if the money is paid by the executors of 
H. H. Mosher, it will accept and execute the 
trust—that is, take charge of the funds, and 
apply the income thereof to the distribution 
of writings upholding the views of “ Harly 


ing or receiving the control of any portion of| Friends.” 


his estate. 

When this subject was introduced into 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting by the reading 
of a communication from the executors of H. 
H. Mosher, stating the facts of the case, some 
hesitation was felt in accepting the trust. 
This arose partly from a consideration of the 
care and responsibility involved in the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties connected with it ; 
and partly from a fear that some Friends 
among ourselves and elsewhere would be 
made uneasy, lest Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was in some degree compromising the 
testimony it has long borne, or weakening its 
hands in the exercise of faithful plain-dealing 
towards London Yearly Meeting, if the time 
should come in which such a duty was re- 
quired of it. On the other hand, it was felt 
that the object of the testator was a worthy 
one, in which this Yearly Meeting was deeply 
interested, and that we ought not to refuse 
our assistance in promoting so good a cause 
without sufficient reason. ‘The word “ unity” 
mentioned in the will, was believed to have 
no force, either actual or designed, beyond 
identifying the body which the testator in- 
tended to appoint as his trustee. Though 
two Yearly Meetings must be considered as 
in unity with each other in a legal sense, when 
their respective members can transfer their 
rights from one to the other by certificate, as 
is the case with London and Philadelphia ; 
yet this by no means implies that either of 
the bodies approves of all the actions of the 
other. We believe it safe to say that there 
is no evidence that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing has in any degree left the ground it occu- 


‘e very inexpensive, and the savings of|pied, when it felt called upon earnestly and 


affectionately to plead with our brethren in 


e a considerable sum at the time of his| England for allowing the publication among 
h. He was attached to the original doc-|them of writings issued by members, and cal- 
es of the Society of Friends, and having|culated to undermine the doctrinal faith of 


Our attention has been called to some re- 
marks in the Editorial columns of this Journal, 
of Fifth mo. 22d, which it was feared might 
be applied in a manner not intended. The 
comments on G. Fox’s-advice that ministers 
should not unduly prolong their absence from 
home, when travelling in the ministry, were 
designed to be general in their character, and 
not to be applied exclusively to any one 
locality ; there was no reference in the mind 
of the writer to recent visits to this part of 
the heritage ; and where the words “us,” and 
“our,” are used in the second paragraph, the 
persons referred to are the recipients of a 
gospel visit, in whatever part of the world 
they may reside, and not to those alone, whose 
outward abode is in the same section of coun- 
try as that of the writer. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—The British Arctic Expedition, consisting 
of the ships Alert and Discovery, with 121 men, sailed 
on the 29th ult. from Portsmouth, Eng. Thousands of 
people witnessed their departure, and the Queen sent a 
telegraphic dispatch, wishing success to the expedition. 

The Court of Common Pleas, to which the appeal in 
the case of the Tipperary election was referred, has 
unanimously decided that the late John Mitchell was 
disqualified, and that Moore the opposing candidate is 
entitled to the seat. , 

The strike of the miners in South Wales is ended, the 
men haying agreed to a reduction of 12} per cent. in 
wages. 
On the 28th ult. Paul Boynton re-crossed the channel 
from France to England. He labored under the dis- 
advantage of fogs and adverse wind, and was kept 
nearly twenty-four hours in the water. He left Cape 
Grisnez at 3 o’clock A. M., and arrived at Folkstone, 
near Dover, at half past two the following morning. In 
crossing the tides and currents of the Channel, he pad- 
dled thirty-four miles. : 

The Mark Lane Express in its weekly review of the 
breadstufts market says: The drought has been felt in 
France and a poor yield is probable. This, coupled 
with the appearance of grasshoppers in the United 
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States, will make low rates of short duration, notwith- 
standing Continental markets are down sixpence to a 
shilling. 


The Post, reviewing the letter of the Archbishop of, 


Canterbury, expresses the opinion that the religious re- 
vival will have little permanent effect. 

A Paris dispatch of the 26th says: The reconstruc- 
tion of the Committee of Thirty was completed by 
the Assembly to-day. The committee is composed of 
twenty members of all sections of the Left, four sup- 
porters of M. Wallon, and six deputies of the Right. 
Among the members elected to-day are Waddington, 
Albert Grevy, Simon and Christophe. The Left voted 
in the six deputies of the Right so that the majority 
might be represented on the committee; but it is be- 
lieved that five will decline to serve. Gambetta was 
not elected, having withdrawn his name as a candidate. 

The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
says the preponderance of the Left in the new Com- 
mittee of Thirty is due to discord in the Conservative 
ranks. The Committee of Thirty have decided to con- 
sider, first, the bill concerning public powers ; next, the 
Senate bill, and third, the Electoral bill. 

The French Minister of War asks for a credit of fifty- 
one millions of franes to continue work on the fortifi- 
cations of the country, and for the supply of war ma- 
terial. 

The Minister of Agriculture has asked for a credit of 
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term. He says: “I am not, nor have I ever been a 
candidate for a re-nomination ; I would not accept a 
nomination if it were tendered, unless it should come 
under such circumstances as to make it an imperative 
duty—circumstances not likely to arise.” 

Numerous disastrous conflagrations have taken place 
recently throughout the country. One which broke out 
the 27th ult.in the “ Trinity Catholic Church” at South 
Holyoke, Mass., during the evening service, caused the 
death of a large number of persons and the severe in- 
jury of others. The latest figures gave the dead as 71, 
fatally burned 22, burned 22, and otherwise wounded 
as 27, making a total of 142 sufferers by the catastrophe. 
The fire originated from candles on the altar coming 
in contact with the drapery of the room. The building 
which was very large was entirely destroyed. 

In Springfield, Mass., a fire occurred on the 30th ult. 
which destroyed about 40 buildings, causing a loss of at 
least $500,000. At Great Bend, Penna., the same day, 
about 150 families were made homeless, and property 
burned to the value of $250,000. Beside these the 
papers report a large number of fires of less magni- 
tude. A very heavy rain storm prevailed the 29th ult. 
throughout the region of Pennsylvania devastated by 
the forest fires. All the fires have been extinguished 
by the rain, which has also been a great benefit to the 
growing crops. 

The Department of State is in receipt of information 


six hundred thousand francs to defray the expenses of|of the passage by acclamation, of an act by the Cortes 


the French Commission to the American Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 29th reports a battle on 
that day at Aloza, where the Carlists suffered a loss of 
270 men killed and wounded. 

It is reported that Generals Socias and Patino have 
been arrested for complicity in a Republican conspiracy. 

The Levant Herald says, a series of terrible earth- 
quake shocks occurred early in the Fifth month in the 
province of Broussa, Asia Minor. Further particulars 
show that several villages were destroyed by the earth- 
quakes, and two thousand persons lost their lives, 

The Upper House of the Prussian Diet has passed 
the bills for the suppression of convents and relative to 
the administration of church property. 

The government, fearing a disturbance, has forbidden 
processions in honor of the Pope’s jubilee. 

A Belgian subject, named Duchesne, having pub- 
lished letters which gave offence in Germany, the Bel- 
gian government has given attention to the case, A 
Brussels dispatch says: The Senate has unanimously 
adopted a vote of confidence in the government in re- 
spect to its conduct of the correspondence with Ger- 
many. The Ministry has given notice that it will in- 
troduce a bill providing for the punishment of offences 
similar to that of Duchesne. 

The papers in the case of Duchesne have been handed 
to the German Ambassador, with a note explaining that 
the investigation was exhaustive, and nothing had been 
discovered beyond the letters which are already known, 
and which do not bring Duchesne within the scope of 
any penal code. The note adds that the government 
will propose an amendment to the law, by which pro- 
posals of murder will be made punishable the same as 
threats. : 

A Berlin dispatch of the 28th says: The Governor 
of Westphalia has summoned the Bishop of Munster to 
resign his see. 

The King and Queen of Sweden have arrived in this 
city on a visit to the Emperor. 

The North German Gazette says this visit has a 
political significance, and sees in it a manifestation of 
Sweden’s support of the policy of the three emperors. 

London dispatches of the 1st inst. announce the failure 
of the Aberdare Iron Company, with liabilities to the 
amount of £750,000. This failure involves Sanderson 
& Co. and others. The Times fears results similar to 
those which followed the collapse of Overend, Gurney 
& Co. It is said that the Sandersons are involved with 
iron companies to the extent of £800,000, and that the 
aggregate liabilities will amount to several millions 
sterling. 

London, 5th mo. 31st.—Consols 98%. U.S. new five 
per cents, 102}. 

Liverpeol.—Uplands cotton, 7$d.; Orleans, 8 a 84d. 
Breadstuffs quiet. 

An indication of growing prosperity among the 
Italian people is found in the increase of deposits in the 
savings banks, from 94,000,000 franes in 1855, to 445,- 
000,000 in 1874. The increase is in the part of the 
country north of Rome. 

Unitep Srates.—President Grant has written a 
letter to General Harry White, president of the recent 
Republican State nominating Convention, in which he 
distinctly disavows any wish to be re-elected for a third 


of the Kingdom of Portugal, granting the unconditional 
freedom to the remaining Portuguese slaves known as 
apprentices or freedmen. The act in question puts an 
end to slavery forever in Portugal and her dependen- 
cies, and not only proclaims the freedom of apprentices 
and the abolition in the Portuguese dominions of man’s 
pretensions to man, but declares that the labor of the 
apprentices now under tutelage is free, and that they 
are at liberty to make their own contracts, subject only 
to the revision of the proper authority. 

There were 372 interments in Philadelphia last week, 
including 27 of scarlet fever and 18 old age. . 

The domestic exports at the port of New York,dur- 
ing the first five months of this year, aggregate $95,- 
300,000, against $112,700,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year. = 

The suit of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to 
recover from the United States one-half the amount 
earned for government transportation, but now with- 
heid by the government to pay interest advances, has 
been decided in the Court of Claims in favor of the 
company, and judgment given for the company in the 
sum of $512,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 31st ult. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 16} 
a 162 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine 
flour, $4.50 a $5.00; extra and finer brands, $5.50 a 
$8.00. White wheat, $1.43 a $1.48; amber, $1.36 a 
$1.40; red, $1.33 a $1.35. Rye, $1.05. Yellow corn, 
82 a 83 cts.; mixed, 78 a 81 cts. Oats, 70 a 78 cts. 
Lard, 15 cts. Clover-seed, 9 a 11} cts. About 2400 
beef cattle sold at 74 a 8 cts. per lb. gross for extra, 
64a 7 cts. for fair to good, and 6 a 6 cts. per Ib. gross 
for common. Sheep, 43 a 5} cts. per lb. gross, and 
hogs $11.50 a $12.50 per 100 Ibs. net for corn fed. 
Baltimore.—Superfine flour, $4.50 a $4.75; extras, $5 a 
$5.50 ; finer brands, $6 a $8.25. Western amber wheat, 
$1.37 a $1.88; western red, $1.34 a $1.35; Maryland 
red, $1.25 a $1.35; No. 2 western spring, $1.14. White 
corn, 84 ets.; yellow, 80 cts. Oats, 70 a 82 cts. Rye, 
$1.15. Chicago—No. 1 spring wheat, 95 cts.; No. 2 
do., 914 cts.; No. 3 do., 88 cts. Rye, $1.02. No. 2 
spring barley, $1.16. Lard, 14% cts. S¢. Lowis.—No. 
1 winter red wheat, $1.28; No. 8 do., $1.20 a $1.21; 
No. 2 spring, 94 cts. No.2 corn, 62 a 63 cts. Oats, 
59.a 60 cts. Indianapolis.—Flour, $3.75 a $6.50. White 
wheat, $1.20 a $1.80; amber, $1.15 a $1.18; red, $1.12. 
Corn, 60 a 63 cts. Oats, 66 a 67 cts. 


RASPBERRY STREET SCHOOL FOR COLORED 
GIRLS. 


A Teacher is wanted for this School, to enter upon 
duty the first of 9th month. One who has had some 
experience with children of this character preferred. 

Apply to Hannah Evans, 322 Union St. 

Rachel 8. Maris, 127 South 5th St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTuH- 
ineton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 
| No. 8 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia. 
This institution is conducted by the Board of © 
‘seers created by William Penn’s Charter of 1711. 
location is central, and the teaching force ample 
efficient. Besides the English branches, French, 
‘man, Greek, Latin and Drawing are taught wit 
extra charge. : 

The next academical year will commence 
month 14th, 1875. Terms: $80 per annum. 

For circulars, or for any information in regard to 
School, apply to Ricuarp M. Jongs, B. A., 

Head Master William Penn Charter Schoa 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Chant 
limited number of pupils of restricted means w 
admitted without charge. Competition for these sc 
arships will not be confined to Friends, but in the ¢ 
ful examination to which each applicant will be 
jected, good moral home influences, early training 
\aptitude for learning will weigh more than acqt 
ments or inability to pay the charges of the schoo 
that pupils thus admitted shall feel that they have 
tained an honorable distinction. 

Blank forms of application can be had by appl 
personally, or by letter, to the Head Master. It is 
sirable that all applications be in his hands by 8S 
month 10th, 1875. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT “FRIENDS’ BOO 
’ STORE,” 304 Arch street. 
Friends’ Library, in 14 volumes, $2.50 per vol. $34 
Sewel’s History of the Rise and Progress of the 
People called Quakers, 
An Apology for the True 
R. Barclay, sheep, A 5 ° n 
Do. do. cheap edition, cloth, 
Letters on Religious Subjects, by John Kendall, 
Do. of the late John Barclay, . _ : 
Do. of Elizabeth, Lucy, and Judith Usher, 
Life of John Woolman, % 
Journal of the Life of George Fox, . Se 
e om William Evans, cloth, . 
‘ 


Christian Divinity, 


. 


« “ “ ~ sheep, 

yy Thomas Chalkley, 4 reste 

v “William Savery, . : : 

iy “ Thomas Ellwood, . 2 é “ 

se “Henry Hull, : : A ° 

eS “John Richardson, . : “ 

re “ John Churchman, Fi c 3 

of ‘© Thomas Scattergood, . . I 
Diary of Samuel Scott, ¢ : : K | 
Concise account of Friends. Thos. Evans, . ) 
Bevan’s View of the Christian Religion,. . 
The Rise and Progress of the People called 

Quakers, by Wm. Penn, J Pes 
Barclay’s Catechism, : : 5 ° 
No Cross No Crown. Wm. Penn, . - 4 
Examples of Youthful Piety, . ; . 
Journal of William Penn, while visiting Hol- 

land and Germany, 1677, _ . sheng 
Life of Richard Jordan, é : a 
Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes, og 
Musings and Memories, f 5 a aa 
A Brief History of Westtown Boarding School, 

with a General Catalogue of Officers and 

Students, 2 5 6 : : 
Historical Memoirs of Friends. By William 

Hodgson, . yee : : > 
Power of Religion on the Mind. By Lindley 

Murray, ‘ . ‘ $ : ‘ . 
Friends in the 17th Century. By Charles 

Evans, M. D., cloth, : é 

Do. do. half boundin moroceo, . 2 


Diep, at the residence of her father, in Marshall 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 3rd of Second month, 1 
Mary EmpreEg, daughter of James and Eliza Emb 
in the 32d year of her age, a member of Bradt 
Monthly Meeting. Her friends have the consoling 
lief that her end was peace. 

, in Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa., on the 1 
of Second month, 1875, after a short and severe illn 
JAMES EMBREB, in the 66th year of his age, a mem 
of Bradford Monthly Meeting. He was from early! 
firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and testimo 
of our religious Society, and manifested by his hun 
and exemplary walk through life, that he was endeay 
ing to follow the precepts and guidance of the Redee: 


of men; and has left a well grounded hope that he 
been safely gathered with the faithful of all generati 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


No. 422 Walnut Street, F 


